CHARLES   DICKENS

sort of farm cart. To this day, to the average
Englishman, the French Revolution means no more
than a pyramid of severed heads. It is a strange
thing that Dickens, much more in sympathy with the
ideas of the Revolution than most Englishmen of his
time, should have played a part in creating this
impression.

If you hate violence and don't believe in politics,
the only major remedy remaining is education.
Perhaps society is past praying for, but there is
always hope for the individual human being, if you
can catch him young enough. This belief partly
accounts for Dickens's preoccupation with child-
hood.

No one, at any rate no English writer, has written
better about childhood than Dickens. In spite of
all the knowledge that has accumulated since, in
spite of the fact that children are now comparatively
sanely treated, no novelist has shown the same
power of entering into the child's point of view. I
must have been about nine years old when I first
read David Copperfield. The mental atmosphere of
the opening chapters was so immediately intelli-
gible to me that I vaguely imagined they had been
written by a child. And yet when one re-reads the
book as an adult and sees the Murdstones, for in-
stance, dwindle from gigantic figures of doom into
semi-comic monsters, these passages lose nothing.
Dickens has been able to stand both inside and out-
side the child's mind, in such a way that the same
scene can be wild burlesque or sinister reality,
according to the age at which one reads it. Look,
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